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Nationality and Crime in the United States 
J. F. SANTEE, OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH, OREGON 


Summ: §T appears to be a matter of general belief that 
recent years have witnessed a great increase in 
crime in the United States. Responsibility for 

| this alleged increase is commonly laid upon the 

ieee foreigner. That there has been a growth in 
the actual number of crimes need not be doubted. 
= There are, as compared with former times, more 
Sumuncmmmts neopnle to break laws, as well as more laws to 
be broken. So, with regard to infractions of the law by the 
foreign-born, it may be conceded readily that the total num- 
ber of these infractions is quite naturally more considerable 
than was the case in earlier years when persons of alien birth 
were less numerous. 

When it is said, however, that crime is increasing in our 
country, the assumption seems to be that a growing per- 
centage of the population is participating in law-breaking. 
Singular as it may appear to those who have never attempted 
to investigate, this assumed growth in criminal tendency is 
difficult to prove. “Any criminal statistics that can possibly 
be gathered must relate to a part only, and doubtless a minor 
part, of the whole volume of crime, and there is no possible 
means of learning whether the magnitude of that known part 
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varies in a direct or an indirect ratio to the rest of the 
volume.””* 

Barrows thinks that — “there are no reliable statistics . . . 
upon which to base an answer (as to the relative increase 
or decrease of crime. . . . The fact that in one’s community 
the laws are vigilantly executed may make it compare very 
unfavorably, if statistics alone are consulted, with a com- 
munity where the same laws are not enforced.’ 

Statistical data having reference to crime are complicated 
by these considerations: 

a. Some police systems are more efficient than others. 

b. Some courts are better than others. 

c. Localities vary in standards as to what acts should 
have penalties attached. 

d. States vary as to length of prison sentences. 

e. The probationary system is used to a greater extent 
in some states than in others.® 

Hoffman summarizes his study of commitments as follows: 

“The total number of commitments to prisons and reforma- 
tories, as well as to jails and workhouses, actually diminished 
from 111,498 in 1910 to 109,619 in 1923, while in proportion 
to the population there was a decrease from a rate of 121.2 
per 100,000 in 1910 to 99.7 in 1923.’ 

Hoffman’s study indicates that commitments for crime dur- 
ing the period from 1910 to 1923 had decreased, relatively, 
in this manner: 


Native-born white 33 per cent 
Foreign-born white 34 per cent 
Negro 26 per cent 


While commitments for crime in general had fallen off, 
homicide had made a gain. In 1910 for each 100,000 popu- 


1 Smith: Statistics of Crime— American Prison Association, 1911, p. 328, 
Quoted in Sutherland’s Criminology, p. 3 

2 Barrows: Recent Tendencies in American Criminal Legislation—Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, XXIII, p. 493. 

3 Adapted from Hagerty: Racial and Migratory Causes of Crime—Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1924, pp. 193-5. 

4 Hoffman: The Increase in Murder—Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CXXV, pp. 20-9. 
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lation the commitments for homicide had been 3.1, but in 
1923 the commitments were 3.6 for each 100,000. 

A somewhat similar study made by Ellen C. Potter caused 
her to conclude: “‘. . . As measured by commitments . 
in 1923 we were not, in the United States, on the crest of 
a crime wave; in fact, we were 37.7 per cent below the level 
of 1910.”* 

The thought very readily suggests itself that the number 
of commitments may furnish no true indication of the extent 
of crime. It may be of interest, however, in connection with 
the discussion of commitments, to know that Miss Potter 
investigated the Pennsylvania court records from 1875 to 
1924, inclusive, and found that, in proportion to the total 
population of the state, more persons were charged with 
crime in the first-mentioned year than in any year afterward. 
As judged by the percentage of convictions, the record was 
much better after 1910 than previously. 

Not only would the average person be greatly astonished 
to discover the difficulty attending attempts to prove any 
marked proportionate increase in crime, but he would be well- 
nigh incredulous if informed that the immigrant population 
bulks no larger in relation to the total population than it did 
sixty years ago. 

This is shown rather clearly by the following table: 


Per Cent of 

Year Foreign-born Whites® 
1850 9.7 

1860 13 

1870 14.2 

1880 13.1 

1890 14.9 

1900 13.4 

1910 14.5 

1920 13 


Canada with 22.2 per cent of its inhabitants foreign-born, 


5 Potter: Spectacular Aspects of Crime, etc.—Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CXXV, pp. 1-19 
6 Carpenter: Immigrants and Their Children, 1920. p. 5. 
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and Argentina with 29.9 foreign-born, seem to surpass us by 
far in this matter.’ Those who are apprehensive of non- 
English-speaking peoples should find consolation in the fact 
that 24 per cent of our foreign-born are from the British 
Isles and Canada. Of course, among the immigrants from 
Canada are some who use the French language. 

It may be illuminating to recall that Franklin looked with 
disfavor upon the Pennsylvania Germans. He had little hope 
of their ultimate assimilation.*® 

Persons glibly asserting that our high murder rate is to 
be attributed to the strangers within our gates will find no 
substantiation of their contention in Hoffman’s study of 
homicide in twenty-eight American cities during 1922.° This 
study placed the following-named cities at the head of the list: 


Homicide Rate 
per 100,000 


Memphis 67.4 
Nashville 30.7 
New Orleans ai. 

St. Louis 16.9 


As these cities are inhabited very largely by persons of 
American birth, foreigners cannot be held responsible for the 
unenviable distinction of the above-mentioned municipalities. 
For the same year, Chicago and New York with their large 
foreign aggregations had a homicide rate of 11.8 and 5.8, 
respectively. The presence of Negroes in the Southern cities 
may have had a bearing on this problem, a matter which will 
receive attention presently. 

From 1911 to 1921 the average annual homicide rate per 
100,000 population in the United States was 7.2, while our 


nearest competitor among the nations, Italy, from 1910 to 


1920 had an average annual rate of 3.6.'° 


7 Ibid., pp. 5-7. 

8 Edith Abbott: Immigration Legislation and the Problems of Assimilation— 
Proceedngs of the Natonal Conference of Social Work, 1924. 

9 Hoffman in Spectator, June 14, 1923. Quoted in Beman: Capital Punish- 


ment, pp. 19-29. 


10 Clark in New York Times, November 2, 1924. Quoted in Beman: Capital 
Punishment, pp. 29-44. 
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In further exoneration of those of alien birth, Hourwich 
writes: “The three principal boroughs of New York City in 
1905 contained nearly half the population of the state, yet 
they furnished only 28 per cent of all convictions for assault 
and only 17.7 per cent of the most numerous class of petty 
offenses. . . . Thus, though these three boroughs had twice 
as many foreign-born in proportion to their population as 
the rest of the state, New York City had relatively no more 
pickpockets than the rest of the state, and the number of 
all other minor offenders was in proportion much smaller in 
the three boroughs than up state.’’™ 

Dr. Kelsey of the University of Pennsylvania reaches this 
conclusion: “The volume of crime in America, entirely omit- 
ting that chargeable to immigrants, seems far in excess of 
that in Europe. The immigrant appears to us as a con- 
venient scapegoat and we have not neglected the oppor- 
tunity.”’” 

Concerning the influence of the foreigner upon crime 
records in this country, the Immigration Commission asserts: 

“No satisfactory evidence has yet been produced to show 
that immigration has resulted in an increase in crime dis- 
proportionate to the increase in adult population. Such com- 
parable statistics of crime and population as it has been pos- 
sible to obtain indicate that immigrants are less prone to 
commit crime than native Americans. 

“The statistics do indicate, however, that the American- 
born children of immigrants exceed the children of natives 
in relative amount of crime.’’* 

An investigation of juvenile offenders in Chicago brought 
out a similar conclusion with regard to children of immi- 
grants. About 70 per cent of these offenders were from 
foreign-born parents.** 

11 Hourwich: Immigration and Crime—American Journal of Sociology, Janu- 
ary, 1912. 

12 Kelsey: Immigration and Crime—Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Scence, May, 1926. 


13 Report of the Immigration Commission—Senate Document No. 750. 
14 Healey and Bronner: Delinquents and Criminals. 
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Thus, a new factor enters to complicate the situation. 
“Two persons may be native, but one of them may be 
descended from a pre-Revolutionary colonist, while the’ other 
may be the infant of a recently-arrived immigrant.” 

A study of five hundred delinquent girls in New York City 
resulted in this conclusion: 

“There is among our delinquents no marked massing of 
any one nationality, or several nationalities, out of propor- 
tion to the total number of such aliens in New York.’’* 

It should be remembered, too, that the foreign-born and 
members of the Negro race are likely to be punished under 
circumstances where the native-born whites would be given 
no penalty. “Available statistics of this kind have to be dealt 
with in an extremely cautious manner, since racial prejudice, 
particularly in the case of the Negro, counts for many con- 
victions, which, if they involved a white person, would almost 
likely have led to a dismissal. . . . But when all is said and 
done, it seems to admit of no controversy but that the Negro 
in this country is much more inclined to crimes of violence 
than (are) the whites.’’” 

One of the most interesting of recent studies of the relation 
of nationality to crime is that made by H. H. Laughlin of 
the Carnegie Institution.** In reaching his conclusions, appar- 
ently Laughlin did not take into consideration the greater 
relative number of adult males among the foreign-born. 
This causes the native-born to make a better showing than 
would otherwise be the case, as the adult males constitute 
the class having greatest criminality. 

After studying 445 of the 667 state and Federal custodial 
institutions, Laughlin constructed a table showing the vary- 
ing degrees of pathology within the different stocks. In con- 
structing the table, a group which furnished inmates to 


15 Carpenter: Immigrants and Their Children. 

16 Bingham: Delinquency in Adolescent Girls—Journal of Criminal Law, Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

17 Hoffman: The Increase in Murder—Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, February 23, 1926. 

18 Who Are Undesirable Aliens?—Literary Digest, February 23, 1924. 
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custodial institutions in the same proportion as it furnished 
inhabitants to the United States was considered as fulfilling 
its “quota.” 
LAUGHLIN’S COMPARATIVE QUOTA FULFILLMENTS 
OF THE MAJOR RACIAL GROUPS IN AMERICAN 
CUSTODIAL INSTITUTIONS (Partial.) 


Native Whites of 


Native Parentage 73 82 108 104 93 84 
Negroes 52 208 16 25 12 93 
Great Britain 157 44 27 218 146 1138 
Ireland 305 31 8 634 108 £209 
Germany 175 35 20 120 76 107 
Scandinavia 193 35 20 76 14 119 
Italy 158 218 25 40 82 145 
Russia-Finland 266 126 51 Te itn ia 
Austria-Hungary 134 68 21 25 65 92 
Balkans 163 278 25 121 75 175 
Summary: 

N. W. Europe 198 38 19 234 90 180 

S. E. Europe 189 141 33 50 89 143 


It is evident that, taking nationalities separately, some do 
not make so good a showing as the native stock, while others 
make a much better showing. Although it cannot be assumed 
that our foreign element, as a whole, contributes in excess 
of its quota to the sum total of criminality, it is reasonably 
sure that certain nationalities from Southern and Eastern 
Europe do make such an excess contribution. A hopeful sign 
is, according to Sutherland, that the marked tendency to 
homicide in the Italian immigrant is not manifested in the 
second generation.’® 

The Negro is conspicuous for a high death rate by homi- 
cide, such deaths usually being caused by others of the same 
race. “During the decade, 1911 to 1921, the death rate of 
Negroes by homicide in the registration area of the United 
States was almost seven times as high as for whites.” 
Negro women are committed for crime in the ratio of one 


19 Sutherland: Criminology, p. 102. 
20 Sutherland: Criminology, p. 63. 
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to every four Negro men, while the ratio for the whites js 
one to thirteen.” 

A significant contribution to the study of the relation of 
nationality to crime was made in connection with the Census 
of 1910.*2 The facts were taken from— 


1. New York City magistrates’ courts. 

2. New York court of general sessions. 

3. County and supreme courts of New York State. 
4. Chicago police department. 
5. Massachusetts penal institutions. 

Conclusions were, in part, as follows: 

“The aggregate gainful offenses form, in three of the five 
sets of data, a larger percentage of the crimes of persons 
of American birth than those of any other group of offenders, 

“Of the aggregate offenses of personal violence, the Italian 
percentage is highest in four of the five sets of data. 

“The group of offenses against public policy composes a 
larger percentage of the crimes of Italians in two sets of 
data than those of any other nationality.” 

Two of the five sets indicated that the French stood highest 
in the percentage of offenses against chastity. Four sets 
placed the Italians in the lead in blackmail. All five sets 
showed the Italians leading in homicide, while three sets 
brought the same nationality to the head of the list for rape. 
The Greeks appeared in three sets only, and led in the viola- 
tion of city ordinances. Three sets gave Americans first 
place for robbery. 

As persons of foreign birth appear to be more inclined 
to crime in this country than in their native lands, it is likely 
that the problem is one of social adjustment. The foreigner 
coming into a strange environment has difficulty in finding 
his place. , The old controls no longer function, and he is in 
danger of becoming part of “the social wreckage which floats 
miserably along in the wake of progress.” 


21 Bureau of the Census, 1918, p. 35—Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents of 
the United States, 1910. 

22 Immigration and Crime—Senate Document No. 750. 

23 Parsons: Responsibility for Crime, p. 16. 
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Conclusions and Inferences 


1. No reason exists for thinking that our immigrants as 
a whole are contributing unduly to the volume of crime.” 

2. In its origin, the problem of crime among our foreign- 
born seems to be social rather than biological.” 

3. The presence among us of foreign-born gangsters 
armed with machine-guns proclaims our ineptitude. We of 
the native white stock constitute the dominant class. Those 
who supply irresponsible persons with machine-guns — for a 
price — are not guiltless. 

4. As President Hoover suggests, the rank and file of us 
would do well to display a little zeal for obedience to the 
law. Government is not an affair of the officials alone. 

5. Teachers occupy a strategic position today. By heap- 
ing adverse criticism upon foreigners they are adding fuel 
to the smoldering flames of racial and national antipathies 
in their various categories, thus preparing for some future 
conflict which may destroy all mankind. 
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Securing Right Attitudes Toward Conduct 


ROBERT W. NESMITH 
MCKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Cuma > T)CH has been written on school discipline, the 
i socialization of pupils, the securing of desirable 
M social attitudes and kindred subjects. Much of 
this writing has been by skilled educators and 
psychologists and has therefore been of an 
= excellent quality. But it seems to me that 
= teachers might gain much help from the experi- 
Gummcmmm?s onoe of other teachers. In this paper I shall 
therefore explain some of the principles which I have found 
effective in my own work. I make no claim to expertness. 
I certainly make no pretense to any ability to handle skil- 
fully such difficult problem cases as may arise with abnormal 
children. I believe that I have developed some practices that 
have given me a satisfactory success in leading my pupils 
to react properly to the school environment through desirable 
attitudes towards conduct and not through fear. 

I am not interested here in that form of discipline that 
consists merely of securing what is so often called “good 
order” in school. Rather I am interested in developing in 
pupils correct attitudes toward conduct in all of its aspects, 
outside as well as in school; attitudes that will carry over 
after school days are ended. Our problem is how to use the 
experiences of school life so that such attitudes will be 
developed. Conduct, I think, is based upon sets of habits 
and upon attitudes, and by attitudes I mean states of mind, 
ways of viewing conduct and the emotions arising therefrom. 
Here our interest is in the attitudes. 

Desirable attitudes, it seems to me, are based upon desir- 
able standards of values, upon a correct appreciation of what 
things are worth while in life. If this is true, securing right 
attitudes toward conduct comes within that type of teaching 
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which Professor Morrison calls the appreciation types. We 
could hardly have a course of study having for its direct pur- 
pose the securing of these attitudes. They do not arise from 
the intellectual pursuit of subject matter; they grow out of 
our experiences and reflections thereon. As Claude Bragdon 
in the “Outlook,” paraphrasing the words of the Hindu Krish. 
namurti, so well states it: “Wisdom and mastery are gained 
from the experiences and reactions which a life of intelli- 
gently directed action brings.” The great opportunity for 
the teacher to secure in the pupil right attitudes of conduct 
arises from the many actual experiences which he has with 
the pupil. If, in the course of education, nothing ever hap- 
pened, if a pupil were so much dead matter, or, worse still, 
if he were such a perfection of conduct that he never made 
a mistake, there would be no opportunities for teaching con- 
duct. Looked at in this way every case of misconduct, every 
act of a pupil which indicates a wrong attitude, is an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to substitute for it a desirable attitude. 
No teacher has such an opportunity to accomplish so much 
in this respect as a teacher in the junior high school who 
deals with pupils at a period when important changes are 
occurring in their lives and when attitudes are tending to 
become more fixed. It has seemed to me that the greatest 
change in attitude in junior high school pupils comes about 
the time of the ninth grade. I have taught ninth-grade pupils 
in a four-year high school and-also in a junior high school 
and I feel that there is a great deal of difference between 
them. In the former case, the ninth grader is the junior 
of all the other classes; he is a lowly follower and quickly 
adopts the ways of his older school fellows, superficially at 
least. But in the junior high school he is the leader; what- 
ever peculiar quirks there are in his nature are sure to be 
given expression; not knowing enough to cover any undesir- 
able traits, he appears much as he really is; to the thought- 
less teacher he is a great trial, but to the teacher who is 
interested in developing good attitudes toward life he appears 
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as a wonderful opportunity. To him, happily, there is going 
to be some trouble, some cases of misconduct, every one offer- 
ing an opportunity for a lesson more valuable than any in 
mathematics or civics. 

Conduct, of course, is a school problem. The best results 
can be secured only when every teacher is acting skilfully 
to secure right attitudes, but this ideal situation does not 
often exist. Every classroom teacher has some opportunity 
in this respect, but in a junior high school the real oppor- 
tunity comes to the home room teacher. In the school where 
I am at present employed each pupil has a home room in 
which he keeps his books and wraps and to which he reports 
every morning, noon and evening. Here his records are kept 
so that the home room teacher knows just what is the record 
of the pupils in that home room. Every morning we have 
a fifteen minutes’ home room period which the home room 
teacher uses as he thinks best, with the exception that it is 
a rule of the school that this is not to be a study period. 
This gives an opportunity to supply the personal touch with 
pupils which was formerly given by the old seventh and 
eighth grade teachers. The home room teacher is the guide 
of the pupils in his home room; he alone is the teacher who 
has the duty of carefully watching over his home room pupils, 
steering them into right ways and inspiring and encouraging 
them. Worthy of the best reward of the school and of the 
community is the home room teacher who can send his pupils 
out from the home room period in a happy mood and ready 
to do the work of the school, inspired, even, by some activity 
that has been carried on during the home room period. And 
happy is the home room teacher whose pupils will confide to 
him their problems and seek his help and counsel. 

It is in the home room, and through the home room teacher, 
that the notices from the office are read to the pupils, and it 
is to the home room teacher, more often than to the office, 
that cases of misconduct are reported. So, while what I have 
to say in the following paragraphs, is applicable to classroom 
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teachers, it is doubly applicable to the work of the home 
room teacher. 

The child comes to us with some favorable attitudes and 
some undesirable ones. Our task is easy to state: we want 
to strengthen his potentialities for good; foster his desirable 
attitudes; and destroy his evil tendencies by substituting for 
them desirable and wholesome ones. The real problem is: 
how are we to do these things? One thing, certainly, we can 
accomplish little by preaching. We can do something by the 
activities which we carry on in the home room period. By a 
skilful use of such activities, we can do much to build up a 
group sentiment favorable to the development of right atti- 
tudes toward conduct. But the great opportunity comes when 
the action of a pupil indicates a wrong attitude or where 
events or a series of events show that a wrong attitude is 
developing. Each such occurrence is an important test of 
the teacher. Much of very great importance depends upon 
what the teacher does under such circumstances as showing 
the attitude of the teacher himself toward such situations. 
The most important point which I wish to make in this paper 
is my belief that the teacher will influence the attitudes of 
pupils by his own attitudes, and that these attitudes count 
for most at those moments when he is dealing with what 
we generally call disciplinary cases. Below I have listed what 
appear to me to be some of the important factors to keep 
in mind in securing good attitudes toward conduct through 
the handling of disciplinary cases. 

I. The teacher must have self-control and patience. The 
teacher who loses control of himself in a flood of anger, 
however righteous, will not go far in securing desirable atti- 
tudes. He has himself lost one of the first essentials, self- 
control. He presents the appearance of not being in a con- 
dition to render justice. Wherever he can avoid it, he should 
not deal with a pupil while he is really angry. In spite of 
some writings to the contrary, I am convinced that the teacher 
will accomplish the most who will deal with pupils calmly 
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and with dignity and who will never allow it to appear that 
he is rebuking a child because the child has provoked him 
to anger. 

Il. The teacher must sympathize with the child and make 
every effort to understand him. He must try to make the 
child feel that he is interested in him, that he has sympathy 
for him, and that he is trying his best to understand him. 
What the junior high school child needs more than anything 
else is sympathy, and sympathy will go far to cover a multi- 
tude of mistakes. Before ever we try to deal with a disci- 
plinary case, we must give the child an opportunity to explain; 
we must give him an opportunity to let us understand; and 
this understanding will often cause us to change our minds. 

III. We must build upon the self-respect of the pupil. 
There cannot be character without self-respect. Any disci- 
plinary measure that tends to destroy the self-respect of the 
child must be discarded. The habit which some teachers have 
of trying to impress upon a child the idea that he is worth- 
less, that he is headed for the penitentiary, that he is sure 
of some bad end, that he is worthy the respect of no one, 
will never tend to build character; in so far as it is effective 
at all, it will destroy whatever character the child has. Sar- 
casm, except in a playful spirit, or anything that holds a 
child up to ridicule and the jibes of other pupils, is not only 
cruel, but absolutely destructive of all possibility of securing 
right pupil attitudes. In so far as it is effective, it destroys 
the very basis of character, which is always self-respect. It 
is destructive of the right relations between teacher and 
pupil. To secure the most favorable results, the teacher must 
have the respect of pupils, whether or not he has their affec- 
tion, and no teacher can have respect from pupils unless he 
respects them. Some time ago a pupil was reported to me 
for discourtesy to a classroom teacher. He admitted the 
discourtesy but justified himself on the ground that she had 
been sarcastic and discourteous to him. Neither the principal 
nor I could ever get him to admit that he had been mistaken 
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in his attitude; nor did we try very hard, for there was too 
much truth in what he said. This pupil was not a discour. 
teous one and his discourtesy on this occasion was certainly 
caused by a lack of respect for a teacher who did not deserve 
his respect. A teacher-czar may have obedient subjects (and 
now and then a Kerensky) ; only a teacher who is sympathetic 
and a well-intentioned leader can have willing and courteous 
followers. A real attitude of respect such as a teacher 
should want to develop can never be based upon mere fear 
in any of its forms. 

A pupil should never be corrected as to conduct before a 
group if he may be corrected alone with the teacher. Where 
he must be corrected before the group, the correction should 
be as mild as possible. I have almost invariably #6and the 
following to be effective: “John, you are missing something 
here because you are allowing your attention to wander.” 
“Henry, you are bothering us, and I know that you don’t 
want to do that.” 

IV. The issue must never be made a personal one between 
the pupil and the teacher. It must never be: “Stop that, 
because I say so.” “Don’t do that because I won’t have it.” 
The attitude must always be: “You should do this because 
it is the right thing to do; you should do this because it is 
the best thing for you to do; you should obey this rule because 
it is necessary for the successful conduct of the school work.” 

V. Disciplinary measures should not be resorted to which 
violate a child’s sense of justice. We are here, of course, 
speaking of the mass of normal children; children with a 
healthy, normal sense of what is just. But even with chil- 
dren of a perverted sense of justice, it should generally hold 
true. In some of the worst cases with which I have had to 
deal, I have found the trouble to rest in what the child con- 
sidered unjust treatment by former teachers. The child had 
developed a complex that the whole school world was against 
him, often pupils as well as teachers. In his heart he was 
an outlaw, with every man’s hand against him and with him 
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against the whole world. As long as such a conviction 
remains, right attitudes are impossible. A child should sel- 
dom, if ever, be punished, even mildly, until it is certain 
that he has been convinced of his wrong-doing. 

A pupil should be made acquainted with a rule before he 
is held to it. Even the law, described by some keen wit as 
an ass, requires a felonious intent in a criminal case. The 
teacher with common sense will never punish for an infrac- 
tion of a rule of which the child has no knowledge. If a 
new rule goes into effect, it should be made plain to the group 
just what the rule is, just what it means, and then it should 
be enforced constantly and continually, because it is a rule. 
Even adults feel resentment against sudden and occasional 
police drives; still less has the teacher justification for resort- 
ing to such tactics. No violation of the rule should be passed 
without remark; in the early stages, when infractions are 
apt to occur through forgetfulness, the pupil should be 
warned; after it is clear that the rule is understood by all, 
every violation should be punished in some way. This will 
not occur often. The pupil will seldom resent such treat- 
ment; if he has openly and knowingly violated the rule and 
is caught, he expects punishment and is surprised if he does 
not get it. But the punishment must not be too harsh. The 
important thing is that it be made plain to the pupil that 
he has done wrong; that you do not approve of it; that you 
intend to enforce the rule; and if right relations with pupils 
have been established this is sufficient. Your disapproval 
itself is very effective. But the attitude must never be: “You 
have provoked me, therefore I punish you.” Rather should 
it be: “You have made a mistake; you have knowingly vio- 
lated a rule made for the good of this school; you are being 
punished so that you will not make the same mistake again.” 

VI. Praise should be mixed with blame. It is an unusual 
pupil about which some commendable quality cannot be found. 
His good traits should be pointed out to him; his self-respect 
is thereby strengthened. The attitude should be: “You have 
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some worthwhile abilities; you have many good qualities; 
you can build for yourself a noble character; you can make 
for yourself a personality that you will be proud to live with; 
but you won’t achieve this end by doing this, and this, and 
this, for by doing these things you are tearing down what 
is good in you; you are destroying your real self and making 
one of which you will be ashamed and for which others will 
scorn you and dislike you.” 

VII. As much as is possible, and it is possible to a very 
large degree, discipline should be preventive rather than puni- 
tive. A child does not suddenly develop wrong attitudes, 
These things come slowly and by degrees. The teacher should 
ever be on the watch for signs of undesirable developments, 
Sometimes the signs are so innocent, severally, that it is only 
a chain of them that indicates the bad tendency. The teacher 
should always notice these various signs. If necessary he 
should record them on paper, and when he has a sufficient 
accumulation to make out his case, he should have a con- 
ference with the pupil; he should then point out the various 
items and interpret to the child their meaning. The whole 
attitude of the teacher should be that of preventing the child 
from doing wrong and from developing wrong attitudes, 
rather than merely waiting for some wrong to be done and 
then, judgelike, dealing out punishment. Teachers are not 
mere judges of children; they are their guides and leaders. 

The teacher should make every effort to prevent retarda- 
tion. He should endeavor to inspire his pupils to keep up 
in their school work. Retardation is one of the most fre 
quent causes of pupil maladjustment and a very frequent 
cause of disciplinary cases. 

VIII. The attitude of the child should be considered rather 
than his actual deed. It is his intention, his state of mind, 
that is important, not what he may do through ignorance. 
Sometimes a child says something in a way which appears 
to be impudent. This should not be passed by. What the 
teacher should do is to talk to him to learn his actual inten- 
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tion; often he will find that the trouble with the pupil was 
not a bad intention, but merely ignorance of the proper way 
in which to express himself. What the pupil needs then is 
not a reprimand but a little information. 

IX. A teacher should never take the attitude that once 
he has made a decision, it must stand. He is no umpire in 
a ball game; he is a teacher, dealing with live boys and girls. 
If he finds that he has made a wrong decision, he should not 
hesitate to reverse or change it. This is only another way 
of saying that a teacher should be just. Neither should he 
hesitate to apologize to a pupil if he has dealt unjustly with 
him. He will never lose the respect of his pupils by acknowl- 
edging his mistakes. This is only another way of saying 
that a teacher should be courteous. 

Permit me to give an example, typical of many cases in 
which I have successfully dealt with my pupils. Frank is 
reported by the student hall patrolman as having shoved 
James as they came up the stairs. I keep Frank after school 
and the following conversation occurs: 

“Frank, you have been reported to me by the hall patrol- 
man at the west stairs. What did you do there?” 

“Aw, I didn’t do nothing.” 

“But you must have done something or you would not have 
been reported.” 

“All I did was to push James as we came up the stairs.” 

‘But didn’t you know that that is against the rules?” 

“Well, he shoved me and then ran into the building.” 

“But, Frank, you are not answering my question. Didn’t 
you know that that was against the school rules?” 

“Yes, I did, but he had no business to shove me and then 
run into the building. He ain’t going to go shoving me 
around.” 

“Yes, that is true, he shouldn’t have run into the building 
and I shall have to see him about it. But that doesn’t excuse 
you for breaking the rule. Why did you do it?” 

“Aw, we was just playin’. We just wanted a little fun.” 
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“Yes, I think that is how it happened. You were just 
having a little fun. But can’t you see that what is all right 
for the playground may not be right in the building? We 
couldn’t have several hundred children roughhousing it in 
the school building. You can see that, can’t you, Frank?” 

=o” 

“And if it’s wrong for other pupils to do it, it is also 
wrong for you to do it. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, what you should have done after James shoved you 
and ran into the building was to wait until after school and 
then go on with the game. Don’t you think so?” 

“Te, ar.” 

“You must not let this occur again. I am going to pass 
this by, this time. But I want you to get this plainly. I 
am not blaming you and James for playing a little game of 
tag, or shoving. That, in itself, would be all right in the 
proper place, which is on the playground. What I am blam- 
ing you for is for playing in the hall against the rule of 
the school. We are not going to have that. You must live 
up to the rules the same as other pupils have to do. Is that 
clear?” 

“Ten, oe.” 

“And you are not going to do it again?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That is all, then, Frank. You may go.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

I have taken a very simple case here, but about the same 
procedure may be applied to a large number of cases. What 
we have done here in this little conversation is to hear 
Frank’s account of what happened; we have convinced him 
that he was wrong in the matter; he has acknowledged it and 
has promised not to do it again. The chances are that he 
never will. Now a procedure of this sort could be so con- 
ducted that the teacher would get the right responses with- 
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out any conviction of wrong in the child. The teacher will 
have to be careful about this. He will have to judge by the 
actions of the child as to just how the pupil really feels about 
the matter. He must have developed such an atmosphere that 
the pupil will not be afraid to tell him that he does not believe 
that he has done wrongly. 

One strong influence at work upon the pupil is the influ- 
ence of other pupils. The problem here is to get a desirable 
group attitude and the home-room teacher can do much in 
this respect by the activities which he carries on in his home 
room. My own pupils often bring some book which they 
want read aloud to the other pupils and we afterwards talk 
about this book and the characters in it. We comment fre- 
quently on something of interest that someone has seen or 
read in the papers. No subject is taboo and if the pupils 
get excited about some murder case we dispose of it to the 
best advantage. Young pupils are so vindictive that this 
always gives an opportunity for a lesson in the need for sus- 
pending our judgment of others until the actual evidence is 
all in. Or if several pupils have been making a mistake, 
or some pupil has made a mistake that others are likely to 
make, this period presents an opportunity for calling the mis- 
take to the attention of the whole group as a means of pre- 
venting its repetition. Or if there seems to be a wrong atti- 
tude on the part of a considerable number of pupils this is 
the time for calling this to the attention of the group. The 
general principle that I think we should go on is this: Group 
wrongs should be a matter of group discussion and discipline; 
individual wrongs should be made a matter of strictly indi- 
vidual discussion and discipline. 

In all this we have made little of securing right attitudes 
through direct teaching and this has been because experience 
has led me to believe that very little can be done toward 
securing attitudes through precepts. Aside from the ways 
indicated, we must depend upon the personality, character 
and example of the teacher. 























Extra-Curriculum Activities in Their True 
Light 


G. DAVID HOUSTON, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
ARMSTRONG HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Qummecmmns FT ever-expanding vocabulary of modern educa- 
tion has coined in recent years the term, Extra- 
T Curriculum Activities. Though the practices 
defined by the title have existed as long as edu- 
cational institutions have had their being, only 
in comparatively recent years have educators 
labored ardently to label such activities. 

Simultaneously with the birth of the junior 
high school idea and other modern trends in education, an 
effort has been made to find a suitable name for activities 
which have grown up outside the orthodox curriculum. Thus 
one finds such terms as Students’ Activities, Collateral Activi- 
ties, Extra-Curricular Activities, and the like. Due to the 
insistence of Professor Judd of Chicago University and the 
acceptance by the Department of Superintendence, Fztra- 
Curriculum Activities is the term which has been most 
recently accepted, though it does not exactly describe the 
practices in vogue; inasmuch as some of them are unmis- 
takably intra-curriculum. What we shall understand in this 
discussion as Extra-Curriculum Activities will be such activi- 
ties as have originated with the students and are not officially 
recognized as a part of the curriculum, leading to promotion 
and subsequently to a diploma. 

The fundamental origin of all students’ activities not cov- 
ered by the curriculum course of study is really a physical 
urge, found even among primitive people; namely, the ele- 
ment of play. Play activities are characteristic of primitive 
people, especially during the adolescent period. Ceremonials 
and mysteries, the basic features of the lodge, are derivatives 
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of this natural urge. It is the ritual idea that helps to keep 
alive many secret orders, and it is this same ritual idea that 
makes a dynamic appeal to adolescence. Successful leader- 
ship of youth requires an intimate knowledge of the basic 
appeals to adolescence. 

It is a noteworthy fact that secret societies are not mere 
fads. They are fundamental urges, and every school system 
is in for a battle royal with fraternities, unless this funda- 
mental urge is recognized and a fitting substitute offered for 
the features that offend. Briefly, the origin of students’ 
activities dates back as far as the history of education. The 
Greeks, especially the Spartans, developed an older-boy leader- 
ship. The University of Athens developed clubs dominated 
by students. 

In the Middle Ages, the first Students’ Council was organ- 
ized in 1385 by Winchester College of England, an institu- 
tion which was entirely secondary in scope and curriculum. 
Likewise, the University of Paris and the University of 
Balogna developed students’ clubs. In fact, the Nations’ Club 
and the English Club, both of the University of Paris, became 
famous during the Middle Ages. If space permitted for this 
feature of our discussion, it could be easily shown that so- 
called student self-government, athletics, clubs, and other 
features of the modern conception of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties existed in the prototypes of our modern institutions of 
learning. 

Students’ activities outside the curriculum are by no means 
new. Their values and short-comings have been argued 
throughout the ages. They have passed through two very 
definite stages, so far as educators are concerned, and are 
now enterinz their third stage. First, they were ignored as 
educational agencies. Next, they were tolerated as necessary 
evils. Now they are being worshipped, especially by the 
junior high school, with the senior high school falling into 
line with less agility. 

That extra-curriculum activities are here to stay, is a 
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truism that every educator must accept, no matter how intol- 
erant he may feel towards them. The question is not, “How 
can I ignore these activities without injury to my administra. 
tion?” or “How can I treat them with utter indifference with- 
out an unfavorable reflection upon my stewardship?” but 
“How can I codperate with them, using my office for guidance 
to produce beneficial results?” It is obvious, then, that our 
discussion will make no attempt to kill students’ activities, 
but rather to show what should be done with these poten- 
tialities to make them function most effectively. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to survey the general weakness of 
the ordinary extra-curriculum program, despite its hearty 
acclaim, before suggesting means of a more effective employ- 
ment of these activities. 

Some twenty-five laudable values have been set up in 
defense of the extra-curriculum activities, and some ten stub- 
born objections have been urged against them. It may be 
said, without reflecting unfavorably upon such activities, that 
so far as educational literature is concerned, the values have 
been assumed rather than proved. Perhaps such values 
cannot be proved. The appraisal of the writers, and they 
are legion, is nothing more than opinion. No doubt, a simi- 
lar comment may be made relative to the contrary evaluation 
of these activities. Who, then, is to be the judge? Surely, 
any wideawake administrator should be able to trace the 
benefits or the injuries resulting from students’ activities, 
but he must first take the leadership in these activities and 
hold himself responsible for their direction. To boost merely 
the so-called legitimate activities provided by the curriculum, 
is not the extent of an administrator’s job in these days of 
accentuated social improvement. 

All will agree that, measured in time and money, the impor- 
tance of extra-curriculum activities has been established. A 
heavy expenditure of both time and money is to be expected 
if such activities are to become a channel through which the 
school may utilize the spontaneous interests of adolescents. 
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The justification of such expenditure, as well as of the very 
existence of these activities, lies in the attested contribution 
of these activities to the generally accepted objectives of 
education. 

Now, if all the good things that we hear about extra-cur- 
riculum activities are true, we may well advocate the aban- 
donment of the regular curriculum and make it an adjunct 
to the extra-curriculum activities. We shall have to protect 
ourselves against too much optimism, as we must in the 
socialized recitation, which again can be made so important 
by fanatics, or faddists, that all that any school may need 
is a super-teacher with a number of student assistants to 
conduct the recitation — somewhat in Lancastrian style. 

No new or revived project ever lacks friends to defend or 
even exaggerate its importance. We who came along in the 
age of the classics remember how Latin and Greek were 
urged to make most effective the prevailing educational 
philosophy of the age. Mathematics had its day in court. 
And now the social sciences are having their day. Any 
project, therefore, that can be connected up with the pre- 
vailing philosophy of the day is sure to receive perhaps undue 
prominence. 

When formal discipline was the keynote of educational 
philosophy, with the alluring doctrine of the transfer of 
learning, the classics defended their existence in the cur- 
riculum in terms of this philosophy. Likewise, mathematics 
had disciplinary value, when formal discipline was in style. 
Manual training was once salvaged because of its disciplinary 
qualities. If extra-curriculum activities had come up for 
defense in the last part of the nineteenth century, they would 
have been explained as an asset to formal discipline, with 
powers of transfer. 

It so happens that the educational philosophy of the present 
day is expostulating the doctrine of social adjustment. The 
term “social” and its derivatives are to be found most fre- 
quently in educational literature. Subjects are being weighed 
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and taught for their social values. Strangely enough, as far 
back as any theory of the aim of education has been ven. 
tured, and from that earliest date throughout the ages, social 
adjustment has been the major objective of every system of 
education; but Dewey’s modern presentation of the aim hag 
set socialization aflame, and now curricula are being fashioned 
to turn out citizens. 

Small wonder is it, then, that the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties should argue their right for attention on the grounds of 
their social values — their short-cut route to coveted citizen- 
ship. Their most persistent friends are showing the road 
to citizenship through participation in such activities. ‘“‘Civie- 
social-moral” have become the triumvirate adjectives of the 
enthusiastic sponsors of extra-curriculum activities. Some 
schools have become so activities-mad that they are forcing 
students to join some club or be sentenced to the greatest 
of scholastic punishments — study. “To the club or to the 
study-hall! Take your choice.” 

Seldom does the sponsor pause to note to what extent these 
activities reflect the seasoned judgment of experience or 
defend such activities on account of their attested worth. 
There is altogether too much shouting in crowd fashion, not 
enough attempt at making some measurement of the results. 

Furthermore, the general acclaim of the worth of: extra- 
curriculum activities is not in accord with the usual latent 
attitude towards them. For example, if the extra-curriculum 
activities are a sure avenue to desirable citizenship, and if 
we are agreed that schools are no longer mere cold-storage 
refrigerating plants for preserving knowledge, there can be 
no justification for refusing to let a student take part in 
any activity for which he has fondness and talent, just 
because he has failed in a curriculum subject. Should a 
student be permitted to take Latin and algebra if he has 
failed in science? Should he be permitted to take ancient 
history if he has failed in English? The answers are spon- 
taneous. 
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Well, if these activities lead to desirable citizenship, and 
if we are not averse to such a type of citizenship, why should 
there be any barrier to obstruct the youth’s progress in that 
direction? Why do we, on the one hand, maintain such 
potency for these activities; and, on the other hand, make 
entrance upon them conditioned upon achievement in an 
entirely different direction? Surely, we must be mistaken 
about the values which we acclaim for these activities, or 
we must belie our own belief, as the fellow who said that 
he believed the world was coming to an end on the following 
Sunday, but made an engagement for the Monday succeeding 
that Sunday. It has ever been thus. For some unaccountable 
reason, educational theory and educational practice have dif- 
ficulty in dwelling under the same roof. It would appear 
that participating in extra-curriculum activities is a neces- 
sary evil, or at least a reward for passing in the classroom. 

The fact is that there has been a mad rush to the extra- 
curriculum activities, without any real technique of organiza- 
tion. As a result, these activities have been widespread 
throughout the land without, however, a corresponding report 
on their effectiveness, if they are really teaching desirable 
citizenship. The daily press keeps alive with the acts and 
actions of high school boys, that make true citizenship blush. 
While America is spending more money on education than 
any other nation, lawlessness is highest in America. There 
seems to be a missing link somewhere in the machinery. 

Though extra-curriculum activities originate in a physical 
urge, they are not per se effective agencies without guidance. 
This fact seems to have escaped the ken of many educators. 
There seems to be contentment with the mere listing of activi- 
ties and the enrolment therein. At least one school reports 
98% of the students in clubs —an excellent report on the 
surface; but when one learns that the so-called “unsocial’” 
students are sent to the study-hall while the other students 
are attending the club meetings, one wonders why the per- 
centage has failed to top the 100% mark. 
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Mere enrolment is indicative of no real virtue. One of 
the curses of American life lies in its idolized conception 
of bigness, as though bigness were necessarily a synonym of 
efficiency. The number of clubs listed as extra-curriculum 
activities can just as well be a hindrance to an institution 
as a benefit. The keynote of their service resounds in the 
kind of guidance which they receive. 

The policy ought to be to work out some definite content 
for every extra-curriculum activity. There should be first 
a real objective for the existence of every organization — 
not a mere hobby for School B to have clubs just to be in 
style with School A; but a real educational motive. No 
objective is justifiable unless it is related to the educational] 
aims of the institution. Let the methods be as fluid as you 
will, but the main objective must be correlated with the social 
aim, which is often uttered but too frequently pretended in 
our educational institutions. 

A sponsor of any activity should be more than a mere 
attendant or spectator. He must have a definite program 
with respect to educational values. It is not expecting too 
much of the sponsor to work out a definite outline of his 
endeavors. Unless some degree of content can be worked 
out, there is a serious question about the real value of the 
activity. If extra-curriculum activities can be worked out 
of curriculum activities, they are certain to be valuable. On 
the other hand, they may have within themselves attractive 
values to justify their existence; but it is a far better policy 
to have them associated with the curriculum aims. 

It follows, then, that benefits derived from such activities 
must not merely be assumed; they must be evaluated in terms 
of their real contribution. Surely, extra-curriculum activities 
must not dominate the curriculum. Similarly, the curriculum 
must not dominate the extra-curriculum activities. There 
should be a proper balance. It ought to be possible for 
students to get something out of their extra-curriculum activi- 
ties to supplement their curriculum activities. In fact, the 
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extra-curriculum activities will never appear in their truest 
light until they perform this function. 

Extra-curriculum activities, therefore, properly functioning 
should be correlated with the curriculum, serving to help the 
motivation of the curriculum subjects. Athletics, for example, 
which make the greatest appeal to normal boys, can be so 
handled as to enhance the morale of the school; and once 
the morale is high, various benefits will accrue. But the 
proper handling is impossible when the direction of athletics 
is left to the discretion of a paid coach, who is not a member 
of the faculty —a coach whose job depends upon winning 
coveted championships. There is no greater abuse among 
extra-curriculum activities than that of letting the coach set 
pernicious standards for the institution. 

Athletic standards cannot be separate and distinct from 
the educational standards of the school. The barometer of 
a school’s socializing program is the manly or the unmanly 
attitude of the teams representing that school. The coach 
must interpret the attitude of the administration, and the 
team must reflect the attitude of the coach. Indifference on 
part of the administration is a synonym of encouragement 
and endorsement of unethical actions on the part of the 
teams. Thus of all the activities of the students, athletics 
can be made most serviceable; but it behooves every adminis- 
trator to consider, as part of his job, the guidance of the 
athletic program, as well as the direction of the orthodox 
curriculum program. 

Since the extra-curriculum activities can be made so ser- 
viceable, if they are properly worked out with real content, 
it is not wise to attempt to establish them on the spur of 
the moment, or to establish too many at once. They should 
be developed only as rapidly as they can be developed intelli- 
gently, without big-stick methods of forced attendance. All 
such activities should be selective, with no obligation on the 
part of any student to join. It does not logically follow in 
adult life that a man must be an Elk, or a Moose, or a Stag, 
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or any other antlered animal synonymous of fraternalism, 
He may exist comfortably and honorably without being a 
member of any organization. Clubs may or may not attract 
the young. Enforced attendance is hardly more than a slap 
at personal freedom. 

One activity that should be established is the home-room 
organization. For administrative accommodation and econ- 
omy, this organization is superior to any other kind, and 
catches all the students without any extra effort. It really 
becomes a necessary part of the school —in fact, as much 
for the school as for the students. Here every home-room 
teacher has an excellent chance to render social service. It 
is no wild speculation to assert that any teacher with a 
dynamic personality can invest such a personality in his 
students, during their sojourn together in the home room. 

Again, the assembly, which is listed as an extra-curriculum 
activity, is the principal’s supreme opportunity to meet his 
entire enrolment and to guide his students towards the 
development of an assembly behavior, which is so often 
needed by young people when they meet in theatres, churches, 
and other public places. Though the general assembly is no 
longer the place for sermonizing, there exists an excellent 
opportunity for the principal to take an active part in stress- 
ing and encouraging assembly behavior, no matter how varied 
the programs may be. 

It is impossible, in this limited discussion, to analyze at 
length each extra-curriculum activity, to show it in its true 
light. What, however, is true of one, is true of all; namely, 
that their real service lies in their educational possibilities 
rather than in their variety and number. Dramatic activities, 
for example, are important only insofar as they make use of 
the dramatic instinct in youth to help the school realize, in 
part, its socializing program. Such activities can develop, 
without proper guidance, even worse practices than unguided 
athletic activities, especially if the aims are not definite, or 
if commercialism creeps in as the acme of achievement. 
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The health activities usually head the list, due to the com- 
manding position of Health in the felicitously expressed 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education”; but very little 
is being done, for lack of real content, through their aid, 
except perchance when a Health Week is heralded, and the 
clubs get busy with an artificial activity. Music activities, 
likewise, with real content function most effectively as supple- 
mentary agencies to the curriculum course, inasmuch as the 
benefits derived from the curriculum are necessarily limited. 

The Honor Society, another extra-curriculum activity, is 
of no educational value to the school simply through its mere 
existence. With a well-worked-out content, it may be made 
a powerful incentive to the entire school membership. Pro- 
tracted, rather than sporadic, campaigns, with wholesome 
competitive elements introduced, may do more to accelerate 
an enthusiasm for scholarship than the doubtful practice of 
playing up a small coterie once or twice a year. 

No discussion of this subject would be complete without 
some mention of the Students’ Council, which activity has got 
its name boldly into print as representing self-government. 
It is, of course, foolhardy to shift to immature shoulders the 
responsibility of riper longevity. Bluntly, there is no such 
thing as student self-government, and futile would be any 
serious attempt to go over to any such practice except in 
pedantic reveries. Student self-government, there, is a mis- 
nomer — a well-lubricated deception put over on the students. 
Government means more than police power, or the passing 
of sentence on offending classmates. It can succeed only 
when it is entrusted to the most seasoned, the most experi- 
enced, the most sagacious; and even then only with extreme 
difficulty. Nothing but chaos can result from any real attempt 
at student self-government. 

What some misguided educators are pleased to label stu- 
dent self-government works like magic until the inevitable 
clash comes between the will of the students and the authority 
of the faculty; and the time will never come, even in an age 
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of multiplying fads, when the faculty can escape having 
authority. When this clash comes, the scheme breaks down, 
Students are likely to have self-imposed ideals, but they must 
learn how to act in compliance with higher motives. They 
simply cannot govern themselves. Nevertheless, a student 
organization, meeting periodically with the principal, to inter- 
pret the will and the wants of the students, can become an 
effective organization for the welfare of the school. Such 
an auxiliary organization can do much towards creating the 
proper respect for law and order, but the running of the 
school must remain the enterprise of the faculty. 

The point, therefore, insisted upon is that extra-curriculum 
activities are here to stay, whether administrators want them 
or not. On the other hand, they are not merely in them- 
selves serviceable; they need guidance to make them so. At 
present, their most serious need is that of content to make 
them function effectively. In their true light, then, extra- 
curriculum activities are supplementary agencies, with care- 
fully worked-out content to help the regular curriculum carry 
out its program. 
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Summum C) Hegin with, I am one of that preponderating 
T majority of high school teachers who do not 


like their work. 
At this unconventional start I think I see the 
omnia 


immaculate band of principals and supervisors 
Sonnac gietmnnes 
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raise their hands in holy horror. Nevertheless, 
I propose to stick by my original statement. 
The majority of high school teachers, especially 
the men, do not like their work. They went into it because 
they had to have something to do, and they continue in it — 
well, because of the force of inertia. And such is the case 
with me. 

When I left college my desire was to teach history in col- 
lege, but I needed money, so consequently took the highest 
paid position I could find. It was in high school and loathing 
the work as I do, there I have remained ever since, because 
I am in a rut and because I cannot afford to confine myself 
to a college salary. 

My dislike of teaching high school history does not arise 
from any dislike of history. On the contrary, I almost live 
on it. I would rather study history than eat, and I often 
do it. If I could spend a few years in college directing a 
few courses in the history of civilization, I might find that 
soul satisfaction which I do not find in high school. A cer- 
tain grizzled normal instructor once told me that he would 
rather deal with the unfolding minds of the children of 
junior high school age than with any other. All I can say 
is that I am glad someone likes it. I have often wondered 
why he didn’t hire out in a junior high school if he enjoyed 
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it so. But perhaps I am too hard on him. Probably he 
received more money in normal school. 

In spite of my lack of aptitude for the business, and partly 
because of it, I have had to develop a technique, and perhaps 
my experiences will be of interest to someone who is even 
now wishing he had never decided to spend a year teaching 
before he went out to buck against life. 

Most of this I have worked out for myself. Of course in 
college I took the usual two hours in Teaching of History, 
but it was such a jumble of committees and projects that 
the only benefit I received was two credits toward my A.B. 
Since that I have read or examined a number of books. Some 
of them no doubt have good ideas but how they expect me 
to profit by an endless array of statistics is beyond me. Most 
of them were written, too, by educators who practised in a 
school made up of specially selected pupils. Said pupils do 
some wonderful stunts, but they are little help to my classes 
who do not average as high in mentality or application. It 
doesn’t do much good for the author to state that his students 
are not specially selected, for I know, and my friends who 
have taken training his school know, that in one way or an- 
other these pupils are singled out from the mass. 

The first or second session of class before the students 
are ready to settle down to business I usually give them a 
talk on “Why we study history.” That is, I try to draw out 
of them as much as I can, and supply the rest from the old 
familiar line of basis of citizenship, knowledge of the world 
about us, preparation for leisure and interest. At the last 
one there is usually an appreciative snicker, but I usually 
manage to rivet attention by some such statement as, “Yes, 
it is interesting. Did you know that two thousand years ago 
our European ancestors were head hunters and cannibals?” 
Then I go on to explain that we will learn why North Amer- 
ica has English institutions instead of French, or how small 
is our intellect when compared with the Athenians, or why 
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there are so many Smiths, depending upon the course we 
are beginning. 

The next day, if the principal hasn’t discovered what I 
am up to and vetoed it, I go on to tell ““How to study history,” 
again calling upon the class for aid and using the blackboard 
liberally. I always aim to emphasize concentration, map 
study, distinguishing features of each era, and the vital con- 
nections between the different eras. 

The next session, or perhaps more, is devoted to a study 
of the geography and perhaps the races of people in the land 
we are to take up. Pictures of scenes and events here become 
useful and thereafter play an important part clear through 
the course if they can be obtained. 

After this comes a preview of the semester’s work. I 
divide the work to be covered into convenient blocks and 
these blocks into units, a unit for a day or perhaps as much 
as two or three days. I was using this system long before 
I ever heard that good pedagogy demanded just such a pro- 
cedure. I take no special credit in the matter, for I have 
known other teachers to do the same thing and be just as 
ignorant of what the wiseacres were teaching. 

In American History I may fix the following blocks:— 
Discovery, to 1607; Colonization, 1607-89; Colonial Wars, 
1689-1763; Revolution and Confederation, 1763-89; Struggle 
for National Existence, 1789-1815; Westward Expansion, 
1815-1848; etc. Of course this blocking is arbitrary and 
opinions would differ as to its accuracy. I try to point out 
to the students, also, that this blocking is for convenience 
and they must not understand that there was a sharp divi- 
sion at the years indicated. For example, Georgia was settled 
in 1733 — years after the Era of Colonization. The preview 
continues until I am sure that the class thoroughly under- 
stands just what they are to take up during the coming 
months. 

The units for daily lessons occasion me the most difficulty, 
as I have a prejudice against taking parts of two units on 
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the same day and no textbook writer seems to have divided 
his work to suit my notions. It is all right to spend two or 
more days on a unit or even to take two short units in a 
day, but I am convinced that the old system of advancing so 
many paragraphs or pages, irrespective of unity of matter, 
is ruinous to the students’ grasp of the subject. I have thor- 
oughly canvassed the fields of European and American His- 
tory and believe that both can be treated by the textbook 
writers in units of a length suitable for a lesson, or at most 
two or three lessons. When that is done I think that a long 
step will be taken toward overcoming the tendency of the 
student to get his lessons mixed. Unit planning is all the 
rage in the classroom, but so far as I can find, it hasn’t even 
dented the medieval crust of the college professors who boil 
down their college texts to make our high school history 
texts. What we need are texts by high school men, and 
even these men, with few exceptions, should come from the 
ranks of the youthful in experience, lest the needed spon- 
taniety and freshness of view be lost. 

Meanwhile, I go on in my struggle to reconcile the text to 
the unit plan and filling up the interstices with rapid-fire 
reviews or completion tests. One comfort is that the text- 
book writers are finally coming to see that history since the 
Renaissance, and especially since the French Revolution, is 
most practical for the modern high school student. Per- 
sonally, I am most interested in medieval history but I am 
convinced that at least half of the usual year of European 
History should be devoted to the last one hundred and thirty- 
five years. 

Well, to return to the classroom. The first few days of 
recitation are usually accompanied by a vigorous campaign 
in the art of outlining the lesson. I try to show them how 
to include the gist of the lesson in the fewest possible words 
and how to write down a suggestion rather than a complete 
account. For example, the effects of the defeat of the 
Armada should not be written out in full —it ought to be 
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sufficient to simply state on the outline “Effects —3,” or 
whatever number the author gives. This trains them to rely 
on the memory rather than the outline. If a student shows 
himself capable of handling the lesson without an outline, 
I encourage him to do so. 

Thus far I have never required a class to keep a notebook 
outline of the course and I think that nowadays most history 
teachers will agree that it is a waste of time. If there is 
very much material, either outline or extra facts, I usually 
find it best to give it to the students in mimeographed form. 
More than one course in history is made unnecessarily dis- 
tasteful by forcing the students to keep outlines. In the 
long run I think it will be found that the students of their 
own accord will keep a small assignment book in which to 
note the assignments and any other matters which they con- 
sider useful. 

This brings me to the assignment of the lesson. In some 
schools the teacher must post the lessons for the ensuing 
week in some conspicuous place so that the students can have 
no excuse for not knowing the advance assignments. I find 
that this method also has the advantage of stopping the 
numerous inquiries from individuals as to what the lessons 
were the days they missed. If told to go and find out for 
themselves they get the habit and both teacher and student 
become more efficient. 

In my work I usually make it a point to assign the lesson 
as soon as the roll is taken. Sometimes, to make sure that 
the students understand how to find the assignment, I will 
send one to the bulletin board and have him announce it to 
the class. Then I go through the lesson and point out the 
important points and explain the difficult points. The next 
move may come as a surprise. “John, will you please assign 
our lesson for tomorrow?” Usually John is caught napping, 
though perhaps he will get up and give the subject and pages 
of the lesson. Then I have to call on Robert or Mary to tell 
the class just what points they are to study with particular 
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care. The next day if I call on John he is more likely to be 
able to tell exactly what he is to do in studying the advance 
lesson. 

Class work I nearly always carry on by the familiar old 
question and answer method. I know it is anathema to many, 
but I have failed to find anything else to take its place. When 
a better method appears I will hail it with joy for the present 
system, save with the exceptional students, is too much like 
pulling teeth or digging the meat from a hickory nut. 

One thing I do endeavor, though I am not sure that I 
always succeed, is to enliven the class session with interest- 
ing, though pertinent, anecdotes drawn from my outside read- 
ing. Sometimes the students will remember them longer 
than the material in the lesson and many times I have recog- 
nized such material in an examination paper. 

If I happen to be using a text which allows of it, and if 
we have the proper library facilities, I try to limit the class 
work to minimum essentials and spend the rest of the time 
on reports on outside reading and map drawing. It is my 
personal and not entirely private opinion that most texts 
include too many and too abstruse details. It is better to 
drill until a few facts are mastered than to skim over the 
surface of a mass of facts and digest nothing. Outside read- 
ing or listening to reports on outside reading gives the stu- 
dent the wider outlook which he would gain from a larger 
textbook content and have the additional advantage of 
acquainting him with the world of historical books. He 
learns to distinguish the value of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as above that of a one volume Handbook of Facts. He be- 
comes at least a little conversant with the standard histories 
and he learns to fix his mind upon a definite object and carry 
through to its completion. Also, perhaps, he gets a little 
training in historical criticism. 

In my scheme of the teaching of history, maps play a much 
more important part than with any other teacher I ever 
knew. Always, except during tests. I have the maps drawn 
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down so that the pupil cannot help but have the outlines of 
the different continents and countries impressed upon his 
retina. Of course the maps are constantly referred to in the 
course of the lesson. Map drills, wherein a student is given 
a pointer and told to locate certain places, are beneficial. 

In addition and perhaps even more important is the use 
of the portfolio put out by Ginn & Company. These have 
outline maps and tracing paper. The students trace the maps 
and fill in the cities, rivers, countries, etc., named in the direc- 
tions for each map. When this is done they color it. I find 
that most students take pride in having a neat portfolio since 
they are allowed to keep them at the end of the year. 

When I can reduce a course to the minimum essentials I 
find it profitable to lay extra emphasis upon the spelling of 
names, places and other words connected especially with his- 
tory, such as “declaration,” “excommunication,” “galley” and 
so on. The students are supposed to learn the new words 
as we go along, but in my classes I find it best to give each 
student a mimeographed sheet bearing a selection of the most 
important words. The class routine can be pleasantly varied 
by holding a spelling match. Usually one hundred and fifty 
words can be covered in forty-five minutes. More than a 
few times I have been surprised to see the ones whom I 
thought the most stupid be among the last to be spelled down. 
Such surprises encourage me. 

In the schools in which I have taught, extra-curricular 
activities have often sadly—or gladly —disarranged the 
schedule. When I know there is such an occasion coming I 
usually plan for a rapid-fire review or a short test made up 
mostly of completion questions. The tension of a football 
day lends itself better to a rapid-fire review than to a regu- 
lar recitation. Of course whenever we finish a lesson a few 
minutes ahead of the bell the time is filled with review ques- 
tions and answers. 

When I first started to teach history I used to give fre- 
quent written lessons; but I have rather abandoned that now. 
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For one thing my classes are now so large that it would be 
a heartbreaking task to read over many written lessons. An- 
other thing it is rather unfair to ask a student to write on 
a topic before it has been explained in class. Sometimes ] 
compromise by having them, at the end of the recitation, 
write a paragraph on a single topic in that lesson. 

The mid-semester and final tests, of course, are made up 
largely of the new-style questions — completion, cause and 
effect, place in correct century, character analysis, recogni- 
tion tests, etc. Usually I try to have about 20% devoted to 
the essay type. 

Perhaps it is not a good plan, but in tests I usually count 
an answer wrong unless it is spelled right. Of course this 
is not practical where a class is using a thick text and has 
to hurry to cover it in the allotted time. 

Outside of the various requirements I have mentioned I 
ask each student to read at least one historical novel a semes- 
ter. He gives a written report of the usual type except that 
one question is “What good did you get from reading this 
book?” The usual answer, of course, is made up of plati- 
tudes. Sometimes a person will be frank enough to say he 
didn’t get any good out of it. He is honored for his frank- 
ness and if possible shown a few points which he did not 
grasp. The third class of student is typified by the boy who 
read a British novel on the American Revolution and answered 
that he learned that there were two sides to that conflict, 
and perhaps after all the Tories weren’t the rascals they 
are usually said to be. 

This leads naturally to the question of how far a teacher 
can teach the truth when it is opposed to popular prejudice. 
It differs considerably from the famous evolution example. 
Most people do not object to having evolution taught to their 
children so long as the teacher makes clear that it is only 
a theory and does not try to make them believe it. But 
let the history teacher propound the theory that the Allies 
were almost as much to blame as the Central Powers for 
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the origin of the World War and give his reasons for it. It 
is “dollars to doughnuts” that the matter will be brought 
up in the next meeting of the school board and the unlucky 
wight is unlikely to escape with a mere reprimand. If he 
goes on to show that the Americans won the Revolution more 
with their legs than by their fighting qualities, that the 
British won the War of 1812, and that the United States has 
actually at times been faithless to its international obliga- 
tions, he will have every organization in town, from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and the American 
Legion, to the Sons of Erin and the Ku Klux Klan upon him 
and he is likely to be held responsible for the sudden reversal 
of our late good record in lynching. 

Vell, if the American nation ever learns the truth, I fancy 
it will be through the high-school teacher. Thus far every 
year I have been branded as unpatriotic and pro-German. 
If true, it would be quite a reversal of roles for one who 
during the late unpleasantness was as crazy as the next one 
to go on to Berlin and hang the Kaiser to the tallest lamp 
post on Unter den Linden. 

At the beginning of this splurge, I said that I do not like 
high-school teaching, but now I feel moved to qualify the 
statement. Every once in a while a glow of joy pervades 
my being as I see some youngster prick up his ears and burst 
out with an interrogation such as, “Say, I always thought 
we won the War of 1812, but here it says the end of the war 
saw the American navy driven off the ocean — and the only 
important land victory was won after the signing of the 
peace treaty.” There is an inquirer after truth and I plead 
guilty to more than once devoting the rest of the period to 
a discussion of such problems when raised. In my more or 
less humble opinion the satisfaction of that inquiring mind 
and its half dozen kindred spirits is worth more than as 
many minutes’ drill of the rest of the class in the details of 
the lesson. 

This problem of teaching the pupil to think for himself 
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is not only the most important thing in high school but the 
most difficult. I wish I knew more about how to do it. Ag 
it is I find it fascinating to throw out suggestions here and 
there or to recommend a magazine article or a book and 
watch the reaction on the few who follow. After all, if as 
some psychologists say, one fourth of us drag the other three 
fourths, the proportion of interested pupils is not out of rea- 
son. Perhaps I am approaching the problem from the wrong 
angle but it seems to me that if the student first absorbs 
textbook facts the problem is very much simplified. I really 
believe that some progress is being made and the next time a 
great crisis like that of 1917 heaves in view, the American 
mind will not be so likely to swallow propaganda, bait, hook 
and sinker, as it has in the past. 

Now that I have given out this more or less elaborate pro- 
gram, I fancy I can see my supervisor cruising down the 
hall. He is a man of ponderous dignity and grave demeanor 
and his face now wears the look of a man, who despite 
assiduous supervision, has missed ninety percent of what 
really went on. 

“Do you really,” he says, “do everything that you say 
you do?” 

“Why, I should say not,” I answer. “What do you expect 
for a nickel? If you want me to do all of that you’ll have to 
double my salary, halve my classes, and hire a private secre- 
tary for me. And even then —I don’t know about it for — 
well, I don’t like to teach high school anyhow.” 
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ree CrmmmumunS FEF TCERS of parent-teacher associations find one 





ea- = of their most striking difficulties to be that of 
ng O & organizing programs for their meetings. That 
rbs = this is true, I know from the fact that they 
lly ee have dogged my footsteps in the effort to per- 
ea = suade me to either form a part of their pro- 
‘an = gram or secure someone else to do so, and even 
0k Summ" 4 one occasion I was argued out of bed to 
pinch-hit for a speaker from out of town who had failed to 
ro- put in an appearance. There would appear to be program 
he problems in many of the associations or home and school 
or leagues, as they are sometimes called. 
ite A study of some of the problems will often suggest the 
lat appropriate remedy. For instance there is the problem of 
the length of the program. A program may either be too 
ay long, too short, or just right. Those that are just right are 
so rare that we need spend little time in discussing them, 
act especially since they present no problem. Programs which 
to are too short are the result of one of two factors; inefficiency 
re- or procrastination on the part of those entrusted with the 


— preparation of the program, or failure to realize what may 
properly be placed on a program. It is generally futile to 
appoint a committee of three or more to prepare a program. 
It is infinitely better for the chairman to select one person 
and make that one responsible for all the musical elements 
in the program, to choose another to be responsible for all 
the poems, readings, and similar numbers on the program, 
and to have another person (generally himself) arrange for 
such speakers as may be needed. Responsibility for each 
element of the program is thus fixed where no one can 
evade it. 
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It is very often found that the program is too long. To 
long is a relative expression. If all the items arranged for 
an afternoon or an evening were interesting and attractive, 
the affair might last to a fairly late hour and still be thought 
too short or just right, no matter what the number of items 
or the length of the time. Obviously then, those which are 
considered too long are the result of numbers which are 
uninteresting, either because of their nature or because of 
their arrangement. It is inevitable that such numbers occur. 
No chairman or president sidesteps this difficulty completely, 
However, the chairman can arrange the numbers in such a 
way that the psychological effect will, in the main, be pleas. 
ing. Long speeches hold the palm as chief offenders. The 
chapel rule for speakers at Yale is said to be: “No souls are 
saved after the first thirty minutes.” Thirty minutes js 
often too long. It is the duty of the presiding officer to warn 
the speakers as to the length of their speeches, and this can 
usually be done; but there is one rule which can always be 
adhered to, never place a speaker in the latter half of a pro 


gram. Most audiences can bear with a speaker, even for ; 


thirty minutes, if they know or hope that something interest- 
ing may follow, but to arrange the program in such a way 
that they realize that the best is over, and that there is 
nothing in reserve, is to forfeit their interest and attendance. 

This rule of arrangement will minimize the unpleasant 
effect of an occasional lengthy or poor speech. There is one 
other simple method which will tend to eliminate awkward 
pauses which often tend to lengthen the program. Get two 
sets of discarded entertainment tickets of contrasting colors, 
preferably having one white and the other set colored red 
or blue. On each of the white cards write one number of 
the program which is non-musical, on each of the colored 
cards write a musical number. In this way the numbers 
will be available in such a way that they may be re-arranged 
with ease, care being taken not to let more than two or three 
white cards come together, intercarding the musical numbers 
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between each two groups of white cards. With a set of three 
or more such colors, the distinctly literary or professional 
numbers can be distinguished from those of an entertaining 
nature, and the whole program kept free from undignified 
pauses or the bunching together of too many like items. 

Having given a hint or two as regards arrangement, let 
us turn to problems having to do with the nature of the num- 
bers on the program. The chairman should know before- 
hand what type of people are likely to compose his audience 
and suit, as far as possible, the type of his program to the 
nature of his audience. Sometimes the group of persons in 
the audience is entirely made up of adult members. At times 
conditions will force some of them to bring their children 
with them. At other times, as in rural districts, a large 
number of children will always be in the audience. If this 
be the case, it will be seen how important it is to vary the 
program. Speakers should be given data with regard to the 
nature of their audience. Travel talks will almost always be 
acceptable to such a mixed group, as will moving pictures 
or stereopticon slides. Old school song favorites will meet 
with like approval. 

In obtaining material for programs, officers of clubs fail 
to realize that in their own school and association there is 
often material galore for meeting after meeting. One of 
the things which most parents enjoy most is to see their 
children engage in some creditable piece of endeavor. The 
interspersing of occasional bits of outstanding school work 
by the children themselves serves a multiplicity of ends. It 
helps to furnish material for programs, allows parents to 
feel the thrill of achievement in the work of their children, 
gives the children recognition, and serves as a channel through 
which the teacher may appear in a different and more favor- 
able light in the eyes of both children and parents. It also 
allows the parents to see what the school is accomplishing. 

To a slightly less degree parents are interested in partici- 
pating in a program. One of the methods which can be 
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used, is for the presiding officer, at the beginning of the 
year, to ask each parent member to write on a slip of paper 
or a card something which he or she would be willing to 
do to contribute to the program :— i.e. to sing, to play some 
instrument, to act a part in a play, to serve on the refresh. 
ment committee, to read or to declaim a piece, to lead in 
games, or to secure another who will do some of these things 
in their stead. The president can then choose from this list, 
or to make it still more interesting, read a list of the various 
numbers promised by the members, without reading the 
names, and ask those present to vote as to which three num. 
bers they would like to have on the next month’s program. 

An old-fashioned spelling-bee when put on will generally 
afford amusement, as well as being valuable for review pur. 
poses. A debate among some of the parents on such a topic 
as “Resolved that the old-fashioned girl was a better help. 
mate than the modern flapper” has never failed to arouse 
interest. 

Another interesting item is a question-box. In this are 
deposited questions which the children of the school have 
asked the teacher during a few weeks. A group of parents, 
say five or six, are selected, draw three questions apiece, and 
the one who succeeds in answering the greatest number off- 
hand correctly, may receive a small prize, such as a small 
card or badge with the legend “This week’s brightest parent.” 

The progressive story, in which each person in turn com- 
poses a line to follow that given by his predecessor, may 
result in an entertaining tale or fairy-story, especially when 
used in a league or association, where the parents are of a 
talented group. 

The open topic “Improvements I would like to see in our 
school” has often paved the way to securing some new advan- 
tages for pupils or teacher. Talks on auxiliary educational 
agencies, such as the boy scouts or the girl scouts are often 
of great value to parents not acquainted with the work of 
these organizations. 
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The assignment of topics such as “The School-children of 
France,” asking the parents to find out all they can about 
the topic and bring the data in, with someone to edit the 
results, may result in a series of interesting papers to be 
read, a collected booklet to be passed around, or some other 
interesting outcome. 

Do not be afraid lest your program be not sufficiently 
“heavy.” A single speech or reading of an educational nature 
in an evening, if buttressed by interesting items which cause 
it to stand out, is preferable to a large mass of undigested 
educational matter, however valuable each part may be. And 
it must be remembered that those whom we most desire to 
interest in the school and its work are those whose educa- 
tion has not prepared them for the assimilation of essays on 
comparative pedagogy, but who must be gradually persuaded 
into a realization of the worthwhileness of education, with- 
out boring them to the point where they lose interest in the 
association, the school and the teaching staff. 

If in addition to following these simple precepts, one 
remembers to insert an occasional “feed,” whether simple or 
elaborate, success should crown the work. 











Correlation of Courses 
VIRGIL GREENE LILLY, FOREST GROVE, OREGON 


S numcMMS FTE lack of correlated thinking among high school 

seniors was forcibly impressed on my attention 

T in an American history class when I asked the 

class to pick out of the day’s lesson the one 

Pees fact of importance, today. The class was study- 

ing the period after the Civil War, when among 

‘ other events, petroleum was discovered in Penn- 
COMMS svivania. 

As I passed around the class, even after I had remarked 
on a great number of changes that this event brought in 
its train without mentioning the word gasoline there was 
no satisfactory response. There was no connection in the 
minds of the pupils between the fact that a plentiful supply 
of petroleum had been discovered in the United States and 
the Federal program for good roads, the fact that city and 
country are closer together than ever before in the history 
of civilization, that aviation is now possible, and that there 
was agitation in the district for a union high school. 

The class had no idea that their lesson held the key to 
history for the next hundred years. It was not because the 
class did not have the facts; but because they were unable 
to link them up. They did not see the relationship between 
the facts they knew. 


I 


The correlation of courses has for its purpose the organ- 
ization of knowledge, and attitudes; but principally knowl- 
edge. It aims to produce educated persons; trained to utilize 
all possessed knowledge and information in the solving of 
new problems and in the meeting of new situations. It aims 
to train minds that function as units; minds that are not 
compartmentalized ; that is, minds that are not orderly units. 
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It hopes to break the walls that compartmentalized educa- 
tion and tradition have built up. It aims to give the students 
a mobile, trained, organized, and powerful mind; whose 
organized resources can be utilized at all times for all 
purposes. 

The value of correlation lies in the fact that most educa- 
tion consists of realizing relationships and making new ones. 
Advances in knowledge, in life, come in seeing new relation- 
ships. Observed relationships produce great generalizations; 
and generalizations are the keys to understanding. 

In modern civilization, especially, the results of uncorre- 
lated education are visible. In some cases they are humorous, 
and in some — dangerous. A man may be modern in one 
field of thought and in another hold archaic ideas incom- 
patible with his modern ones; and never realize the incon- 
gruity of his position. Even today statesmen, sic, at Wash- 
ington consult fortune tellers. 

If one were able to reduce correlation to a simple formula, 
or Procrustean bed, to introduce it into the high school would 
be easy. Correlation of courses in high school offers three 
major problems: standards, curriculum, and teaching meth- 
ods. Each of these will be dealt with in turn. 


II 


English has been proposed as a standard by which all high 
school subjects may be correlated. This is inadequate, for 
it is only incidentally that English can be made to serve in 
many courses; especially in science, history, social science, 
and mathematics. 

While English is not suited to the situation in all courses, 
it is nevertheless very valuable. The plan of checking up on 
all English used in high school is of worth; if it is done with 
the aim of promoting effective expression. When rules are 
quoted they should as far as possible emphasize that the 
corrected form more nearly conveys the thought that the 
student was trying to express. 
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In connection with English correlation, a knowledge of ety. 
mology on the part of the teacher will greatly aid in increas. 
ing and sharpening the vocabulary of students. High school 
students, no less than their elders, are prone to use blanket 
expressions, rather than even an approximately correct and 
accurate word; and as education consists, in part, in making 
distinctions, a wide accurate vocabulary is essential. The 
teacher can through knowledge of etymology sharpen the dis. 
tinction between words. This is important for thinking is 
done in word terms. Even when not “thinking aloud” the 
vocal muscles move. 


III 


As the most valuable and comprehensive standard of corre- 
lation, CURRENT EVENTS is suggested. This standard has 
several distinct advantages which warrant careful consider. 
ation. Current events may be applied to all the subjects of 
the high school curriculum: the only two subjects which offer 
difficulties are mathematics and foreign languages; and these 
may be effectively correlated in an indirect way. (Special 
mention will be made of the “dead languages” in the remarks 
on the curriculum.) Current events are of special value in 
correlation literature, history, civics, science, morals, social 
sciences, agriculture and commercial subjects. 

Current events afford a basis of knowledge and interest 
in the student. His interest is ready, and does not have to 
be built up, de novo, in a formal archaic way. Current events 
link up the student’s interest with the subject-matter of the 
curriculum. Current events are especially valuable in train- 
ing citizens of a republic; where each is responsible for the 
common weal, for they emphasize the problems of community, 
national, and international life: Situations which will con- 
front the students in a few years; and into their hands they 
will be delivered for settlement. 

It is highly advantageous to have a standard which will 
secure the codperation of the students. Formal English is 
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in such disfavor, whether rightly or not, with a great num- 
ber of high school students, that the attempt to use English 
exclusively as a standard of correlation is to arouse needless 
antagonism. Current events may be made so attractive, and 
interest in ideas so aroused that the students will not realize 
that there is any scheme or theory behind the insistence and 
opportunity to discuss interesting happenings in the light of 
the students’ knowledge and interests. 

In using this system in the high school no special day or 
hour should be set aside for “Current events.” Such a prac- 
tice usually degenerates into a farce. Rather, current events 
should be casually introduced into discussion whenever the 
situation may be illuminated by the use of contemporary data. 
The students should be made to feel that contributing any 
pertinent information is meritorious. Avoid the appearance 
of teaching “Current events” for that is only a by-product; 
the aim is to have the pupils master and correlate informa- 
tion which interests them. The current events should interest 
the student to seek for further knowledge. They should stimu- 
late rather than serve for an end in itself. Current events 
should give the pupils an opportunity to express and clarify 
their ideas, and to test their conclusions against those of 
others. Current events should introduce the elements of 
spontaneity, freedom, and expression into the classroom. 

Dangers exist, of course. Current events should never 
degenerate into a time-killing device, nor be pursued to the 
exclusion of subject-matter. The amount of time allowed 
should vary with the subject; social sciences a great deal, 
mathematics a little. Always the discussion should be directed 
towards finding more evidence, of going deeper into the sub- 
ject; rather than the mere expression of immature judgment, 
not that it is harmful, but that it should not be considered 
final. 

IV 

While this is not an examination of the curriculum, some 

comment may well be made in an effort to secure better corre- 
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lation in high school work. The introduction of survey 
courses into the freshman year is to be commended: for 
such courses afford a basis of comparison before specializa- 
tion is attempted. General Science is a step in the right 
direction. 

The curriculum should be broadened to include courses in 
Latin and Greek roots. These courses should be available 
to those students who desire to increase their mastery of 
words. The one thing of value in these languages to the 
average pupil is the root-meanings. 

As the vocabulary of the average high school student is 
very limited, a study of Latin and Greek roots would increase 
his mastery of words, and thus aid him in comprehending 
his subjects. Increasing the number of words that high 
school students use and recognize is one of the largest tasks 
of the high school teacher. 


V 


As the success or failure of any system depends in great 
measure upon its administration; so correlation of courses 
in high school depends almost entirely upon the classroom 
teacher for its execution. Before correlation can be made a 
success the teachers must understand both the aims and the 
methods of correlation. Especially important is the aim — 
a clear, unified mind which utilizes all of its knowledge in 
every situation. 

Not only must the teacher be aware of the external rela- 
tionships which may be linked up by external standards, such 
as current events, but also internal relationships. Current 
events or any other external standard is useful to show gen- 
eral relationships, but particular internal relationships are 
just as important. The teacher must be also aware of the 
relationships existing in the courses. The teacher of mathe- 
matics must see clearly the relationship between the various 
branches of his subject before he will be able to help the 
students realize that arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are 
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but phases of the same subject. The science teacher who is 
not aware that physics, chemistry, and biology are but aspects 
of the same subject is not giving his pupils correlated 
instruction. 

In correlation the teacher should make constant use of true 
generalizations. In teaching the history of the past hun- 
dred and fifty years, a key or generalization that will bring 
order out of the chaos of detail is the understanding of the 
Industrial Revolution as a constant developing factor. In 
teaching chemistry the knowledge of valence-change simplifies 
all chemical reactions commonly met by the high school stu- 
dent into two simple types. With this key, valence-change, 
the student can solve new equations without trouble. It 
reduces the amount of memory work to almost nil as com- 
pared with other systems of teaching chemical equations. 
Even that student-nightmare equation between dilute nitric 
acid and metallic copper yields to knowledge of valence- 
change. 

It is still possible to know the great generalizations which 
summarize the various fields of thought. In any age of 
specialization such as this, the need of a broad, stable, corre- 
lated, general education is vital. Correlation should stress 
the great generalizations; a generalization may not always 
be true; it is not, but that does not prevent it from being 
true. Each event is unique, but it may be classified to some 
extent. A great generalization may be applied to many fields 
with fruitful success. Evolution may be applied to other 
things than monkeys: Chemistry, physics, astronomy, soci- 
ology, morals, and religion. It is a key to many locks. 

Correlation of courses has for its aim the development of 
unified powerful intellects and attitudes which prepare stu- 
dents for civilization. It may be accomplished, in part, by 
using current events as an external standard of correlation, 
and generalizations as internal ones, by remolding the cur- 
riculum, and training the teachers to understand and appre- 
ciate both the aims and the methods involved. 
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VI 


The subject of correlation includes so much of the field of 
education, and so little has been published, that any survey 
of the subject which tries to treat the whole subject must 
be rather rambling. Any excursion into by-paths should be 
excused as explorative efforts to determine the boundaries 
of the field. 
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December Day 


December day, 

Pass not away, 

While on the Silver Strand I stay. 
The city lies 

Where streamers rise 

And spread against the cirrous skies. 


At peace I lie, 
How soft the sky! 
How rainbows ride on the breakers nigh! 
Brown gulls and white 

In gentle flight 

Afford me calm and deep delight. 


Like a serene, 
Majestic Queen, 
Point Loma robes in changing sheen; 
And with what grace 

The steamers race 

To many a distant market place! 


How far from land, 

Yet clear they stand, 

The Coronado Islands grand! 
Yon purple hill 

Is San Miguel; 

Laguna Range wears snowy frill. 


A beauty rare 
Is in the air,— 


In sea, bird, land, and everywhere. 
December smile! 

Remait while, 

Your splendors all my soul beguile. 


I plead in vain, 

Time flows amain; 

How fast the far-flung glories wane! 
The day is done, 

And night begun, 

But pleasure dies not with the sun. 


A mystic art 

Within my heart 

Makes joy like this a thing apart; 
It will unfold 

As I grow old, 

A treasure greater far than gold. 


FRANK Harpy LANE, 


Chula Vista, California 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The holocaust of human life continuously grows greater and more 
outrageous, as the motor car companies pour out their millions of cars, 
week by week, and as thousands of reckless and intemperate drivers 
use them. The loss is immeasurable, indefensible. The daily press 
records the tale of carnage, and we read about the matter at our break- 
fast, or after supper, and do not cringe, nor are we scarcely moved at 
all, because we are hardened to the abomination. The courts are un- 
able to cope with the situation. The license authorities are lax. The 
saloons contribute a large quota of the price of the human loss and 
misery. Not a day passes but that a long catalog of woe is recited; 
and no one can know how soon it will be his turn, or his father’s, or 
mother’s, or his sweetheart’s, or his beloved young son or daughter. 

Then, again, there are lesser, but important losses. The time spent 
in mere motion,—with scarcely any other higher recompense,—is enor- 
mous. We do not undervalue the pleasure and usefulness that can be 
had,—if one uses the automobile wisely. We are simply stating that 
it is so widely used only for excitement and for insubstantial motives, 
that we should be on the lookout. The automobile is actually weaken- 
ing the muscles of some,—yes, many, persons who use them continu- 
ally; so that in course of time there is real danger that some of those 
who use them thus will be in danger of losing, more or less, the ability 
to use their lower limbs and some of the internal machinery of th 
human body. 

We are calling attention to these things, with full appreciation of 
the real advantages that inhere in the automobile. We wish only to 
isk teachers and parents, and all those who are in any way concerned 
in aiding young people, to get the best and most out of life, happiness 

nd usefulness, without going to extremes that will be unnoticed and 
possibly ulimately weakening to mind and body. A thoughtful teacher 
should make clear to his or her pupils the value of balance in thinking 
and doing. A well-balanced mind and life is sure to command the 
best opportunities and returns. It is a key-note of usefulness, influ- 
ence and success. Use the automobile! Do not abuse it! 


Art Textbooks for the Public School Pupils. The Board of School 
Commissioners of the city of Baltimore, Maryland, have encouraged 
art education in the public schools by approving a list of fourteen 
books on design, representation, and allied subjects, to be used as texts 
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for the ] r qa Ss i r | go S¢ } OO! art ¢ ses, 1CS¢ books are 
purchas¢ itity each year g¢ with the books for other studies, 
out | le regu per capit llotment r text books The list of 
books as it will stand for the scholastic year 1930 includes: Figure 
Constructi vy Beme \pplied Drawing by Brow Esse ls of 
re Design by DeGarn P lems of Architectural Drawing | ood, 
Ss, A tect Draw i‘ | . \rt l I the Age s | vy G 1 e. 
TS Fas Dr Dress D o y H Ame Arts by Jack 
mj man, The Aj \rt by Neuhaus, Elementary Freehand 
k- Perspect Nort The Scenewright by Smith, Costume Design 
a and Illustration by Ir gen, In I Arts Design by Varnum, 
nd Elen ry Industr Arts by Winslow Pupils are ved in 
art. as s, to take t r ks home for study 
1 } } 
r In Baltin rt is required subject throughout the junior h 
" s also requil n the first year of senior high s l ter 
Or zB + ic 5 , — s choosin er for 
the Art M r Cur im hese pupils are permitted to spend two 
periods each y in art study 
. There is hardly y talent more p1 l, or more to be envied 
than a neat, clear and legible handwriting lf we uld live o life 
a over yall Vit t] e experience W cl we now ive had we W uld 
- sacrifice the time or at least a good part of it which we spent on 
A 
7 Latin or Greek, or most any of e st v] we did re over, 
4 and we would put that time into practic penmans erefore, 
” we were greatly interested, recently, wh¢ New York City, to me 
. across the new American Handwriting Scale, with Manual and Record 
ms slank, by Paul V. West, Ph.D., brought out by The A. N. Palmer 
Company ) relation to the publishers of EDUCATION Doctor West, 
' who is a specialist in educational psychology in the School of Educa- 
g 
r tion, New York University, has worked for many years in the field of 
_ handwriting resear« nd, certainly e has worked with a purpose; 
und his labor has bee labor of love d usefulness. In the prepa 
. ration of The American Handwriting Scale he has had at his disposal 
4 the technical resources and wide contacts of The A. N. Palmer Com- 
a pany, who assisted him “in pr ing a wor which scientific prin 
ciples ire pp] ed wit] ic’ V. while t] essential practi lity of 
the Scale is assured by reful and explicit directions in the accom 
! 
ol panying Manual. 
od The Scale should mark an important vance in the scientific meas- 
Pn urement of handwriting ability. We commend it unreservedly to the 
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Current interest in the signing by fifty-three nations of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War (Kellogg Treaty), the international 
acceptance of the Root formula for the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court, and the ratification by the Senate of the Pan- 
American Treaty of Conciliation, makes the subject of Peace the 
appropriate key-note of a High School Commencement program. A 
list of Peace material suitable for graduation exercises has been pre- 
pared by the Education Committee of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

The source material includes music, Scripture reading, poems, and 
subjects for essays and speeches. It has been selected by practical 
classroom teachers and principals. The list is now ready for distribu- 
tion and can be obtained, without charge, by application to the Women’s 
International League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A total of 3,300 school children in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, answered 
the call for volunteers in the City Clean-up Campaign last May, which 
was the greatest clean-up crusade that this little city has known in 
history. ‘This campaign accomplished so many beneficial results that it 
was adjudged “the most efficient and thorough clean-up campaign” 
conducted in Ohio. The winning of the award carried with it the 
coveted title of ‘““The Cleanest Town in Ohio.” There are other places 


1 11 


Ce 
where this example might well be copied 


lhe Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 22-27, 1930. Convention theme: “Education in the Spirit 
of Life.’”’ Education is life. This statement of the philosopher, which 
seemed so radical when first uttered, is now generally accepted. Ameri- 
can education is engaged in the process of putting the ideal into prac- 
tice. As we would live, so must our education be. 

Saturday, February 22—1.30 P. M., General Session ; Formal Open- 
ing of the Exhibits. 

Sunday, February 23—4.00 P. M., General Session; Vesper Ser- 
vice. Theme: Life is idealistic: education must aim high. 8.00 P. M., 
General Session; Recital of New Jersey All-State Orchestra. 

Monday, February 24—9.00 A. M., General Session. Theme: Life 
is friendly: education must develop a social spirit. 2.30 P. M., Admin- 
istrative groups, arranged according to size of city; themes selected 
by chairmen. 8.00 P. M., General Session. Theme: Life is dynamic: 
education must move forward aggressively. 


Tuesday, February 25—9.00 A. M., General Session and Business 
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Meeting. 1 heme: Life is practical: education must be efficient. 
1.30 P. M., Discussion groups, arranged according to subjects, themes 


selected to supplement Tuesday morning general session. 8.00 P. M., 


_ 


General Session; Pageant. Theme: Life is recreative: education must 
train for leisure. 

Wednesday, February 26—9.00 A. M., General Session. Theme: 
Life is progressive: education must adjust itself to new needs. 2.30 
P. M., Administrative groups, arranged according to size of city, to 
consider problems of supervision. 6.00 P. M., College dinners. 8.00 


P. M., Rehearsal of National High School Orchestra, open to the 
public. 

Thursday, February 27—9.00 A. M., General Session. Theme: Life 
is co-operative: education must itself co-operate. 2.00 P. M., Final 


1 


General Session; Grand Concert of National High School Orchestra. 


College Credit for Home Study. The National Home Study Council 


of Washington, D. C., believes that in the future colleges will be more 
liberal in granting credit for work done by correspondence. ‘This will 
come with the development of a better technique for checking up on 


Au A 
the home study student. Where credit is given for correspondence 
work, many people take it merely for the credit and not for the good 


hey may derive from it. They therefore resort to various means to 
‘ : 


} } ne . le + : _ = ‘aa rl ‘1 
get by with a passing grade. Dr. Robert E. Crump, of Teachers Col- 
ege Oklahoma Suggests that h correspo lence WOTK the ( rrected 

d graded lesson be returned to the student r review; but that credi 
: + ] 
granted only final examinat under strict ervision 
city or tv superintendents or other « etent autho $ [t is 
+] f ’ : atid EP s 
probable that schools of recognized standing would be wi g to grant 
more credit for work done under these conditions.—From the Educa- 


permission of 





Book Reviews 


HANDBOOK OF TEACHING SKILLS. By W. H. Lancelot, Heaq of 
Vocational Department, Iowa States College, Ames, Iowa. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York ( ity. A text book for high school and college 
teachers. Its twenty-one chapters are progressive; the first is, “Who js 


a good Teacher? Then follow these, viz.: How our Minds Retain 
Knowledge; Our Hypothesis and the Teaching Skills; Drawing Interest 
from Outside Sources; The Transition from Memorization to Thinking; 
Natural Springs of Interest; How Internal Bonds Preserve Interest; 
\rousing the Feeling of Need for Knowledge; Suspense as a Means of 
Interest Control; Developing Interests that Will Endure; Relation of 
Thinking to Human Achievement; The Training Our Youths Should 
Have; Teaching Students to Think Well; and other similar progressive 
chapters. The printing is excellent, and there are Problems, Helpful 
Readings, and a useful Index. Price $2.00. 


In the Golden Key Series of handy volumes for school and college use, 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, we have the following titles, 
viz.: PANORAMA OF THE SHORT STORY, selected and édited by Blanche 
Colton Williams, Ph.D., and Maxim Lieber; ONE-ACT PLAYS, edited by 
farrett H. Clark and Thomas R. Cook; SCOTT’S TVANHOE, edited by 
L. E. Dudley (illustrated by C. E. Brock). There are to be many other 
titles, and we heartily commend them to schools and to the ordinary 
reader. The print is excellent, the size and shape convenient, the notes 
and questions are helpful, the size such that they can be easily carried 
to school or on a journey. The prices vary, according to the number 
of pages,—but are very moderate. This edition will be adopted widely 
wherever teachers teach and where pupils and the public read the gems 
of English literature. 


SHORT SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE, AND HOW TO ACT THEM. 
By Isabel McReynolds Gray. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.60. 
This excellent book will give students a knowledge of Shakespeare's 
writings without reading the whole of the different plays. The plays 
are sufficiently set forth to give real knowledge of the plots and to 
catch the enthusiasm of this author’s portraits and dramatic situations. 
To read any of the chapters before going to see them portrayed upon 
the stage, will enable any one to “take in,” and appreciate to the full, 
the story and the masterful relation of it, of any of this noted author's 
plays. In the schools this volume will make study and the recitation 
hour a boon and pleasure, 
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DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL. By Frank M. Rines, Instructor in 
Drawing, Cambridge School of Landscape Architecture, and Massachu- 
setts School of Art. Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. Price $2.50. 
And we heartily add that it is well worth its price to any one who 
likes to portray experiences and observations that he wants to remember 
for his own pleasure or to communicate to others. The author says 
that “Constant and continual practice is the only sure way to succeed, 
in pencil drawing, as in anything else. To create the desire and deter- 
mination to do this, and to help the student towards an ability to 
criticize his own work, which will develop step by step with his prac- 
tice. is the author’s wish.” We are sure that he will have many fol- 
lowers, if many readers open and observe the pencil drawings which 


he has prepared for this book. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING. By Jane E. Clem. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 363 pp. $2.60. 

The teacher of typewriting must know how as well as what to teach. 
There is no substitute for a mastery of the technique process. The 
consciousness of having been “born a teacher” is not enough; it must 


go hand in hand with teaching technique that can be developed only in 


special methods courses. In this book, intended for use as a text by 
students training to become teachers of typewriting, as well as for 
private study by teachers already at work, the author undertakes to 


deal in a concrete and practical way with the underlying principles of 


typew riting instruction. Material gathered from text and reference 
books. magazine articles, and other sources, has been joined together in 
the light of the author’s personal knowledge and experience The 


chapters of Tests and Contests, Standards of Attainment, Grading Meth- 
ods, and The Correlation of Shorthand and Typewriting, are only a few 
of the more important divisions of this new contribution that should 
be of universal interest to the classroom teacher of typewriting. The 
extent of the author’s familiarity with source material in her field of 
he 


specialization is revealed in the extensive bibliography given at 
I 


end of her treatise. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. By Walter S. Monroe and Osear F. Weber 


Do bleday, Doran & Company. Price $2.50. 


ORAL ENGLISH AND DEBATE. By Lyman M. Fort, A.M. Henry 


Holt and Company. 


ENGLISH FOR DAILY USE. By Edna L. Sterling and Miriam E. 
Cole. Henry Holt and Company. And. by the same publishers, COM- 
MERCIAL LAW BY CASES. By Harold E. Cowan, Margaret F. Shea 
A. Morin 


and George 
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PREPARATION AND USE OF NEW-TYPE EXAMINATION. A Map. 
ual for Teachers. World Book Company. The author is Donald ¢ 
Paterson. 

NEW PLANE GEOMETRY. By Herbert E. Hawkes, William A, Luby, 
Frank C. Touton. Ginn and Company. $1.32. By the same publishers: 
ALGEBRA FOR TODAY. By William Betz. $1.32. RECREATIVE ATH. 
LETICS. A revised and enlarged edition. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
$1.00. COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN. By Max McConn. The New 
Republic, Inc. (New York). $1.00. 


FROM NOVALIS TO NIETZSCHE, Anthology of Nineteenth Century 
German Literature. Edited by S. Liptzin, Ph.D., College of the City 
of New York. 607 pages, 5 x 7% inches, with vocabulary, $2.75; with. 
out vocabulary $2.50. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N. Y. “From Novalis to Nietzsche” is the title of a new 
work edited by Dr. S. Liptzin, of the College of the City of New York 
It presents, in compact form, choice selections by the outstanding Ger. 
man writers of the nineteenth century. 


The following books are from The Macmillan Company: Everyday 
Classics, an additional second reader, EVERYDAY STORIES. By Jean 
Y. Ayer, Franklin T. Baker, Ashley H. Thorndike. Ilustrations by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Also the following: TREASURER TROVE. Col 
lected by Sophia McEntyre and Marietta Voorhees; and A CHILD'S 
NUMBER PRIMER. By Julie E. Badanes and Saul Badanes. Illustrated 
by Helen M. Torrey. ESSAYS (selected). By Joseph Addison. Intro 
duction by Theodore O. Wedel. Price 80c. HUMAN BEHAVIOR A 
FIRST BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By Stephen S. Col- 
vin and William C. Bagley; the second edition, revised by the junior 
author, with the codperation of Marion E. Macdonald. Price $1.60. And, 
SELECTED POEMS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Edited with an Intro 
duction by John Clark Jordan. 80ec. THE SKETCH BOOK. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Introduction by Taleott Williams. This is one number 
in the well-known “Modern Readers” Series. 80 cents. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Herman 
A. Spindt and Frederick Lynne Ryan. D. C. Heath and Company. Price 
$1.80. Five hundred pages of valuable reading matter, various illustra- 
tions, book references, projects and questions at the close of each chap- 
ter, appendices, and a carefully constructed index. A course in this 
book will be a fine initiative for American Citizenship for either natives 
or foreigners. While intended for school use it would be well if any 
adult citizen, male or female, should prefer to study it in place of the 
tons of useless literature that is produced for mere amusement, but 
degrades instead of elevating. 
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fHE BALKAN PIVOT: YUGOSLAVIA. A Study in Government and 
Administration. By Charles A. Beard and George Radin. This book 
well serves as a source book for any reader who wishes to understand 
the resources, politics, economic situation and foreign relations of Yugo- 
slavia. The price is $2.50. THE TRAIL OF LIFE IN COLLEGE. By 
Rufus M. Jones (Haverford College). An admirable book for pupils 
in “Prep Schools.” The Table of Contents allures with such titles as 


} 
{ 


the following: Choosing a College, Our President, Influence of the 
Library. Finding the Life-Clue, ete. Price $1.75. FAR-AWAY HILLS. 
By Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer Jay Hamilton. Illustrated. HYPATIA, 
3 vy Mabel God- 
dard. This is another number of The Modern Readers’ Series. LEARN- 
NG RELIGION FROM FAMOUS AMERICANS. By Ralph Dornfeld 
Owen. NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN. By B. L. Ullman, Ph.D. (Chicago) 


ind Norman E. Henry- (Pittsburgh). $1.40. 


By Charles Kingsley Cloth, $1.80. Abridged and edited b 


‘he following volumes are grouped 


From Little, Brown and Company: 
under the general title of “The New Wide Awake Readers,” viz., “Wide 
Awake Junior” (an easy primer) ; “Wide Awake Second Reader”; “Wide 
Awake Third Reader”; and “The Wide Awake Fourth Reader.” Each 


is a gem. Excellent illustrations. Clear, large print. Other features. 


A TEXTBOOK ON RETAIL SELLING. By Helen Rich Norton. Ginn 
and Company. Price $1.60. This is a revised edition of a book that 
has proved its usefulness to those who are learning, and those who 
have learned and now are practicing salesmanship. There are three 
hundred and thirty-three pages of information and instruction. Here 
are a few of the chapter headings: Stores and Storekeeping, The Sales 
man and His Services, The Care and Handling of Stock, Display of 
Merchandise, Directing Customers, Tel phone Salesmanship, Advertising. 
Store Organization, On Applying for a Position. So many of the public 
schoo! pupils are destined to go into mercantile pursuits, there is a 
large demand for such a book. This one is recommended as one of the 


best and most recent. 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Jeanette Jordan Moe, A.B., and Margaret Stum Thorpe, M.A. D. C. 
Heath and Company 3.96. In this book of 141 pages, history has 
been “organized.” It is especially adapted for use with the unit system 

teaching,—the Dalton plan of individual instruction, often referred 


to in our magazine, EDUCATION. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By W. Dean Pulvermacher, M.A., LL.B., and 
Charles H. Vosburgh, M.A. The Globe Book Company (New York, 


N. Y.). Price 50c. 125 pages and Specimen Examination Questions. 
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From Henry Holt and Company: EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, By 
Rudolf Pintner. This is an introductory text. The author is Professor 
of Education in Teachers College, Columbia University. Part One treat, 
of Original Nature, Part Two of the Modification of Original Nature 
There are also a general Bibliography, Appendices, and Index of Sub 
jects and of Names. The price is $2.50. Date of publication June 
13, 1929. 3 


“3 


In the American Library Association’s “Reading With a Purpose” 
Series, we have received No. 5, ECONOMICS, by Walton H. Hamilton; 
and No. 49, JOURNALISM, by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer. They are © 
“to the point,” and should be in the hands of all high school and eo- 4 
lege students, and those who are trying to become self-taught, if they 7 
have not had the privilege. Address the above association at 86 East © 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. The prices are 35¢ in paper, 50c in cloth, © 
per number. ‘ 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By Lewis M. Terman © 
and John C. Almack. Revised edition. Houghton Miffln Company. Pricg © 
$2.50. This book has long stood at the top among books of its kind, | 
It has been widely adopted, in its original edition, some fourteen years | 
ago. Great strides have been taken since then, both in child hygiene, > 
and in methods of teaching. Today the children of the previous day — 
have become the parents of today. Methods of teaching have improved, | 
Much has been learned. Teachers and parents have perceived their | 
responsibilities and are more ready to study their pupils’ needs. A7™ 
book like this one has to be revised occasionally in the very nature of 7 
the case. The World War created new needs and revealed better methods 7 
of treatment. This book of more than five hundred pages meets a need 
that the schools and homes of today have felt. And we believe that J 
there is not a better one to be found anywhere. 


TEN OUTDOOR MEN. By James Speed. D. C. Heath and Company, ; 
$0.72. They are John Burroughs, Theodore Roosevelt, Luther Burbank, 7 
John Muir, George Washington, Alexander Wilson, Thomas Jefferson, 7% 
Daniel Webster, Johnny Appleseed, and John James Audubon. The boys © 
and girls will like these “Outdoor Men” and learn some wholesome ~ 
lessons from them. Everyone shovld know them. § 


Again from the D. C. Heath and Company’s fertile presses we have | 
YUKON, THE SILVER FOX. By Arland D. Weeks. Illustrations by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt. $0.68. No one can entertain young people—espe 7 
cially boys—better than Mr. Ranney can, and did, to the author of ; 
this book. Think of these for chapter headings: A Silver Fox, Catele q 
ing a Fox, Exciting Moments, A Night Caller, Woodchucks or Rabbits 7 
ete. And only 68 cents for them all. ; 





